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BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 


A Story ror Boys AND GIRLS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FLORA AND HER PATIENT. 


“TRERE was no difficulty in finding the 

River Queen No. 3, for she was the 
centre of a circle of melancholy interest, and 
acrowd of people had gathered on the levee 
to hear the latest tidings of woe from her 
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cabin, now changed into a hospital. I care 
not to dwell upon the sad scene which greeted 
my vision as I went on board of her, nor to 
describe the horror with which I glanced at 
the long row of ghastly corpses which had 
been taken from the water. 

It was a sickening sight, and terrible were 
the groans and the wailings of the. sufferers 
which resounded through the boat. I learned 
that the captain of the ill-fated steamer was 
among the dead. If it had not been so, an 
hour in the midst of this horrible din of sighs, 
and wails, and groans would have been all- 
sufficient punishment, if he had a human heart 
in his bosom, for the base crime of sacrificing 
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those precious lives to the stupid rivalry of the 
hour. 

The officers and passengers had been en- 
gaged in making up lists of the wounded and 
the dead. Among the latter I found the name 
of Mrs. Goodridge and Mr. Spear. I shud- 
dered as I realized that the worst fears of 
Emily were confirmed. I informed the clerk 
of the boat that I had saved one of the pas- 
sengers, and her name was stricken from the 
list of the dead, and added to that of the living. 

I learned that the body of Mrs. Goodridge 
had been recovered, and that friends on board 
of the steamer would take charge of it. There 


‘“‘T hain’t seen no painter,” he replied, star. 
ing around him, and letting the rope runoff 


the raft, and the skiff go adrift. 

I pulled up to the raft again, and succeeded 
in making my deck hand understand that he 
was to hold on to the rope attached to the 
boat. 

‘*Where did you get that boat?” 

“ Catch. hold, and haul it up,” I replied; for 
I seldom found it practicable to answer Sim's 
questions. 

“Did you find this boat?” he asked, when 
he had pulled it up on the platform. 

**No; how is the girl we saved?” 





was nothing more for me to do, and I fled, 
sick at heart, from the awful spectacle. I went 
to asmall hotel near the landing, and though 
I slept heavily, awake or in my slumber, the 
scenes of death and woe I had beheld still 
haunted my mind. I took an early breakfast, 
and then endeavored to find a boat bound 


“ Did you make this boat?” 

‘“*No; I bought it; gave ten dollars for it, 
How is the girl?” 

“QO, she’s sick! Leastwise she ain’t very 
well, and didn’t sleep much.” 

I did not suppose she had slept very well; 
for one with such a fearful anxiety on her mind 
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must have suffered intensely during the long 
night. I hastened into the house, and found 
dear Flora making. some tea for her patient. 
I surmised that the poor child had also spent 
a sleepless night, for she looked pale and ill 
herself, and I trembled for her welfare, devoted 
and self-sacrificing as she was in the presence 
of the heavy woe of her charge. 

** How is Emily?” I asked. 

‘* She is very sick, I fear,” replied poor Flora, 
sadly, for she seemed to make her patient's suf- 
ferings her Own. ‘She has hardly closed her 
eyes during the night.” 

“ And you have not slept yourself, Flora.” 

**No, I have not. The poor girl has talked 
about her mother all night long. What news 
do you bring, Buckland?” 

“TI hardly dare to speak it,” I replied, ina 
whisper. 

“Tt can be no worse than ‘her fears. She is 
already reconciled to the worst,” added my 
sister, with a sympathetic tear. 

‘** Flora,” moaned Emily. 

The devoted little nurse hastened to her 
patient. I had not the courage to follow her, 
and face the torrent of woe which my news 
must carry to her aching heart. Perhaps it 
was cowardly in me, but I could not help it— 
I stood at the door and listened. 


down the river. There was none in Cairo 
that would start that day, and it might be sev- 
eral days before I could obtain a passage. I 
could not think of prolonging the agonizing 
suspense of our passenger on the raft, or of 
leaving the two females to the care of so heavy 
a thinker as Sim Gwynn. Ifa squall ora sud- 
den rise of the river occurred, my assistant 
would be helpless; and if the raft broke loose, 
he would not have wit enough to bring it up 
to the shore again. 

I walked up and down the levee, thinking 
what I should do. I could not charter a steam- 
er, and there was no conveyance on the other 
side of the Mississippi. While I was thus fret- 
ting at the delay, I came to a yard where boats 
were kept for sale. , Most of them were for 
the use of steamers, and were far beyond my 
means; but I found a second-hand skiff, which 
I purchased for ten dollars, including in the 
price a pair of good oars. It would bea handy 
thing to have on the raft, and if I had had it 
when I first saw poor Emily Goodridge in the 
water, I could have saved her without any dif- 
ficulty. 

In this light boat I embarked at nine o'clock, 
The raft was ten or twelve miles below Cairo; 
but the swift current would speed me on my 
way with little labor at the oars. I pulled 
steadily, and with just power enough'to give} ‘Your brother has come. I heard his voice,” 
me steerage-way ; and when I reached the raft, | said Emily, in a tone convulsed with emotion. 
I found I had made the passage in little more |* ‘‘ He has come, dear,” replied Flora; and | 
than two hours. heard her kiss the grief-stricken maiden. 

** Hookie!” ejaculated Sim, with a stupid “You have no good news to tell me. | 
stare, as I ran the skiff up to the raft. know you haven't,” wailed the sufferer. “ 
‘“‘ Catch the painter!” I called, throwing | did not expect any. I knew she was—” 
him the rope. ‘ And then I heard her sob. She was calmer 
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than I had anticipated, andI ventured to go 
into the room. My heart was in my throat as 
| gazed upon her pale face and hollow eyes. 
She wept bitterly, as I confirmed her worst 
fears; and Flora, with her arm twined around 
the poor girl’s neck, wept with her, and fre- 
quently kissed her. As gently and tenderly as 
{could I told her the sad truth, and assured 
her that kind friends had taken charge of her 
mother’s remains. 

Ileft her with Flora then, for she was the 
best comforter. As I put on my working 
clothes in the adjoining room, I heard my 
sweet sister speaking to her the tenderest of 
pious consolations. She breathed the name 
of Jesus in her ear, and pointed her to the 
Rock of Ages for hope, for the joy which this 
world cannot give and cannot take away. 
Great rough fellow as I was, I wept with them, 
for never had my heart been so deeply touched 
before. ~ 

On the platform I found Sim, still employed 
inexamining the skiff I had purchased, ap- 
parently filled with astonishment that a little 
thing like that had borne me safely down the 
river for ten miles. He wanted to ask more 
questions about it; but I told him to cast off 
the fasts, and in a few moments we were again 
borne on by the current of the Father of 
Waters. The day was bright and pleasant, 
and a fresh wind from the north-west was 
blowing. I hoisted the sail and trimmed it, 
and taking my place at the steering oar, I 
brooded over the bitter lot of my passenger. 
Ipitied her, and loved her for her misfortunes. 

As the raft continued on its way, I began to 
consider what should be done with her. She 
was quite sick, and the rough house on the raft 
was not a suitable place for her. But she had 
no friends nearer than New Orleans. I asked 
myself whether I ought not to abandon the 
raft, and take passage in a steamboat; but I 
had not money enough to pay the passages of 
the party, and I was obliged to answer the 
question in the negative. But I could pay 
Emily’s fare, and place her in charge of the 
oficers of some boat. I concluded to adopt 
this course at the first large town we reached, 
where a steamer would be likely to make a 
landing. 

The poor girl was unable to sit up during 
the day; indeed, she was so ill that I began to 
bealarmed about her. After dinner, I insisted 
that Flora should lie down on my bed, and 
obtain the rest she so much needed, while I sat 
with the patient. My poor sister was all worn 
out, and she slept till dark. Thanks to the 
gentle mirtistrations of Flora, Emily was quite 
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calm, but she could not sleep. She talked to me 
of her mother all the time, and I became almost - 
a woman myself in my efforts to console her. 

I told her that I proposed to send her to New 
Orleans by the first steamer I could find which 
was bound there. To my surprise, she strongly 
objected, declaring that Flora was an angel, and 
she would not leave her. She said she was 
very comfortable on the raft, and that she was 
much happier there than she should be in‘a 
steamboat; and she trembled when she ut- 
tered the word. I told her that her father 
would be very anxious about her, and she 
finally decided to write a letter to him, in- 
forming him that she was in the hands of 
good friends, on her way home. 

Flora was much refreshed by the sleep she 
had obtained, and sat up till midnight with 
Emily. I made a bed for her on the floor by 
the side of her patient, and in the morning I 
found that both of them had rested well during 
the latter part of the night. Sim and I kept 
the raft going all night, as usual. The next 
day I mailed Emily’s letter to her father. The 
physical condition of the poor sufferer did not 
yet begin to improve, and Flora was unremit- 
ting in her efforts to help her. I was very 
much surprised to find that the devoted nurse 
did not sink under her exertions. But the 
patient slept tolerably well at night, and I re- 
lieved my sister during part of the day. 

On the third day after the disaster, we passed 
Memphis; and I again urged Emily to take a 
steamer for her destination. She consented; 
but I found that she did so in order to save us 
the trouble she gave. When I assured her that 
we had no desire to get rid of her, she insisted 
upon completing the voyage on the raft. She 
could not bear to part with Flora, who had 
been both nurse and comforter to her in her 
affliction. 

I made a landing at Memphis, and procured 
everything I could think of that would add to 
the comfort of Emily. She was very grateful 
to me, as well as to Flora, and I am free to say 
that I found my greatest happiness in caring 
for her and my sister; and all the more be- 
cause they were so devoted to each other. 

Day after day went by; and our course con- 
tinued past Vicksburg, Natchez, Grand Gulf, 
Baton Rouge, till, on the thirteenth day from 
Cairo, and on the twenty-third from Torrent- 
ville, we came in sight of the spires of New 
Orleans. 

The sun was just setting as we came abreast 
of the dense piles of houses. When we reached 
a place favorable for landing, I ran the raft up 
to the levee, and made it fast to a post. 


a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE END OF THE VOYAGE. 


| asta the week preceding the arrival of the 
raft, Emily Goodridge had been improv- 
ing in health, though she was still quite feeble. 
She sat up part of the day, and spent an hour 
or two in the forenoon in the open air. As we 
approached the city, the excitement of being 
so near home buoyed her up, and seemed to 
give her an_unnatural strength. 

For my own part, I was in a whirl of excite- 
ment. The end of the voyage was a tremen- 
dous event in itself; but, as I thought of the 
astonishment of my brother when he should 
see Flora and me, and of the meeting between 
Mr. Goodridge and his daughter, I could hardly 
contain myself. The sights along the river, 
too, were sufficiently wonderful to keep my 
eyes wide open, and my heart leaping. For 
the first time in my life I saw a ship —hun- 
dreds of them, whose forest of masts and 
spars was as strange to me as though I had 
been transported to the centre of the Celestial 
Empire. 

It seemed to me an age since I had left Tor- 
rentville; since, with bounding bosom, I had 
guided the raft down the creek to the Wiscon- 
sin. The events which had preceded our de- 
parture appeared to have occurred years ago, 
and to be dwarfed into littleness by the lapse 
of time. Captain Fishley, his wife, and Ham 
seemed almost like myths, so far removed were 
they from me by distance and time. I had 
almost forgotten that I had been charged with 
a base crime, and that I had fled to escape un- 
pleasant consequences. 

There was the great city of New Orleans 
spread out before me; and there, somewhere 
in the midst of its vast mass of heaving life, 
was my brother, and Flora’s brother. I knew 
not where to look for him. But my first duty 
was to the poor girl, sick in body and sick at 
heart, who had voyaged down the river with 
us; who had made us feel enough of Christ's 
spirit to know that ‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Emily was in the chamber with Flora when 
Sim and I fastened the raft to the post. My 
fellow-laborer had already indulged in unnum- 
bered ‘‘ Hookies,” and his eyes were set wide 
open by the wonders that surrounded us. I 
left him to stare, and to be stared at by the 
idlers on shore, and went into the house. 

** Our journey is ended! ” I exclaimed. 

“And I am close to my father’s house, 
added Emily, with convulsive emotion. 

As I looked into her pale face, I could not 
help fearing that she was close to her Father’s 
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house, in a higher sense than she meant the 
words — close to that “house of many man- 
sions, eternal in the heavens; ” for she seemed 
to have, in her weakness, but little hold upon 
this life. 

“Where does your father live, Emily?” ] 
asked. 

“In Claiborne Street,” she replied. “ If you 
could get a carriage, I would like to go there at 
once.” 

‘Do you feel able to ride in the carriage?” 

* O, yes — to go home.” 

I went ashore, and soon found a carriage. | 
need hardly say that Emily’s clothing was in 
very bad condition, though Flora had done 
what she could to improve it. Fortunately, it 
was nearly dark, and her appearance did not 
excite much attention. I could not permit her 
to go alone, and she insisted that Flora should 
accompany her. I left Sim in charge of the 
raft, with the promise to return soon. The 
carriage conveyed us to the number in Clai- 
borne Street indicated by Emily. It was an 
elegant mansion, and I was abashed by the 
splendors that were presented to my view as I 
entered. 

The coming of Emily created a sensation 
among the servants; but her father was not at 
home, though he was momentarily expected. 
Flora and I were conducted to a magnificent 
parlor, whose splendors exceeded anything of 
which I had ever dreamed. Emily went up 
stairs, to clothe herself properly before her 
father came. The poor girl wept bitterly as 
she entered the house which she had left three 
weeks before with her mother. The torrent of 
grief was renewed as she gazed again upon the 
familiar scenes which had always been so close- 
ly associated with the dear one who was gone. 

A mulatto servant-man came into the room 
where Flora and I were. He had just greeted 
his young mistress, and his eyes were still 
filled with tears. 

“We have been expecting Miss Emily for 
several days,” said he. ‘‘ Her father has suf- 
fered everything on her account.” 

‘I am sorry she was delayed, but she would 
not leave my sister,” I replied. 

“ But how did she come? It was a very 
slow steamer,” he added. 

“It was nota steamer. Didn’t she write to 
her father?” 

“Yes; but she didn’t say what she was 
coming in; only that she was with very good 
friends, and should be home ina week or ten 
days.” 

“« She came on a_raft.” 

“On a raft!” exclaimed the man. “Miss 
Emily?” ‘ 
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“Jtwas her own choice. I tried to have her 
take a steamer; but she would not. But there 
was a house on the raft, and she had a good 
" Of course her father has felt very bad, and 
since the funeral he has fretted a great deal 
* about her.” 

“Since what funeral?” I asked. 

“Her mother’s. Poor Mrs. Goodridge was 
brought down from Cairo, packed in ice, and 
the funeral was a week ago yesterday.” 

One of the many steamers which passed us 
on our way down the river had brought the 
remains of Emily’s mother, and they had 
already been committed to their last resting- 
place. 

The ringing of the door-bell called the ser- 
yantfrom us. We heard the heavy step of a 
man, as he went up stairs; but we did not wit- 
ness the first interview between Emily and her 
father. They had much to say, and we did 
not see them for half an hour. When they 
entered the parlor together, both of them were 
tolerably calm; but the traces of tears were 
still visible in their eyes. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Goodridge, taking 
me by the hand, after Emily had introduced 
Flora and me by name, ‘I am indebted to you 
for the life of my child.” 

He wept, and could not utter what he evi- 
dently intended to say. My cheek burned, for 
in my sympathy for the poor girl and her 
father I had quite forgotten my hard swim 
after the disaster. I stammered some reply, 
and did noteven then know what I was saying. 

“Under God, you saved her; and I shall 
bless you as long as I live for the noble deed. 
It was hard to lose her who is gone; it would 
have been doubly hard to lose both of them.” 

“O, I don’t think anything of what I did,” I 
replied. ‘* My poor little sister here has done 
a good deal more than I have for her.” 

Mr. Goodridge took the hand of Flora, and 
thanked her as he had thanked me. I told 
him the story of our voyage down the river 
after Emily joined us, as briefly as I could, 
giving my poor sister the credit for all her 
careful and devoted nursing of the invalid. 

“I must go now, sir,” I added, when the 
narrative was finished. 

“Indeed, you must not,” said the grateful 
father, decidedly. 

“T left Sim Gwynn on the raft. He is rather 
simple, and I am afraid something will happen 
to him.” 

“Can't he leave the raft?” " 

“Not yet; my sister’s clothes and other 
things are in the house.” 
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_ He called the servant and ordered a carriage, 
saying he would go with me himself to the 
raft, and employ a man to take charge of it: 
We drove to the levee, where Mr. Goodridge 
sent for one of the porters in his warehouse, 
who was ordered to sleep on board, and see 
that nothing was stolen. Sim was directed to 
get into the carriage with us, and we went back 
to the house of the merchant. 

‘* Hookie!” almost screamed Sim, as we en- 
tered the elegant mansion. 

“Shut up; Sim! Don't open your mouth 
again!” I whispered to him. 

‘* Hookie!” replied he, in a suppressed tone. 

‘Well, Buckland,” said our host, when we 
were seated in the parlor,— Sim with his 
mouth open almost as wide as his eyes, — “I 
should like to know something more about 
you. You have only told me what occurred 
after you saved Emily. How happened you 
to be floating down the river on a raft?” 

I told my story, from the day my father died, 
keeping back nothing except the matter re- 
lating to Squire Fishley’s infirmity. 

‘“* And your brother is here in New Orleans?” 
said he. 

“Yes, sir. He has gone into business here.” 

** What is his name?” 

‘*¢ Clarence Bradford.” . 

‘* Bradford! I thought your name was Buck- 
land.” 

“John Buckland Bradford, sir.” 

“| know your brother very well. He is the 
junior partner in the firm of Bent, La Motte, 
& Co. Their house is doing a fine business, 
too. I don’t think we can find your brother 
to-night, but we will in the morning.” 

‘* He will be very much astonished to see us. 
here.” 


‘““No doubt of it; but your coming was a 
blessing to me. I have three sons, but Emily 
is my only daughter, and the youngest child. 
She is my pet. She is in delicate health, and: 
I tremble at the thought of losing her. You. 
cannot understand what a sérvice you have- 
rendered me.” 

He was silent for several minutes, and I saw: 
the tears starting in his eyes again. He was 
thinking of her who was lost, or her who was. 
saved — of both, more likely. 

“Shall you return to Torrentville again?” 
he asked, after walking across the room two or 
three times, apparently to quiet his emotions. 

**No, sir, I think not.” 

‘‘ Wherever you go, young man, I shall be 
your friend, with my money and my influence.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

‘¢ T will consult with your brother, to-morrow, 
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in regard to what I can do to serve you best; 
but. my-gratitude shall have a substantial ex- 
pression.” 

“ O, sir, I don’t ask anything for what I have 
done,” I protested. 

“You do not ask it; but that does not ab- 
solve me from doing something. But, to 
change the subject, I do not quite like to have 
you accused of robbing the mail.” 

**T didn’t do it, sir.” 

“The gentleman who gave .you the money 
ought to come forward and explain. If you 
didn’t open the letter, you should not suffer a 
day for it. I will see your brother about that, 
too. It must be made right.” 

** T should be very glad to have it made right; 
but I can’t tell who the man was that gave me 
the money.” 

He insisted, in very complimentary terms, 
that one who had done what I had could not 
be guilty of a crime, and that I must be cleared 
even from the suspicion of evil. 

Sim and I slept on beds of down that night. 
The next.morning Mr. Goodridge undertook 
to find Clarence. About the middle of the 
forenoon, while our raft party were all gath- 
ered in the parlor with the housekeeper, he 
was shown into the room. Not a word had 
been said to him as to the nature of the busi- 
ness upon which he was called, and his eyes 
opened almost as wide as Sim’s when he saw 


Flora and me. 
. (TO BE CONTINUED.] 


PRINCE NENNEMHIR. 


BY META. 


(OCONCLUDED.] 
BD Bers next day, Prince Nennemhir, com- 
pletely rid of the burnt sienna, embarked 
with Bartlett for the Orkneys. 

_ Arrived at Kirkwall, the earl sent him to the 
post-office, and agreed to meet him in the 
evening at the house of his farmer, Nichol 
Dick. ? 

Bartlett promised punctuality; and his mas- 
ter jumped on a hired pony. 

** Mother,” cried out two little brats at the 
same moment, looking through the hedge of 
the garden; “mother, it is Lord Hamilton! ” 

The ex-prince tied his pony to a ring in the 
gate post, and entered the kitchen. 

Mrs. Nichol let the dumpling which she 
held fall back into the pot, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy. Lord Hamilton took into 
his the two white hands of the pretty woman, 
and shook them heartily. 

** Good day, my dear Mrs. Nichol,” said the 





young man, whose face brightened like a dahlia 
in the dew. 

‘Good morning!” yelped the two little 
ones, holding on to his coat. 

‘* Mack, leave my coat alone; and you, 
Gibby, take care of my whip. If you were 
not so frightfully daubed over with jam, I 
might give you a kiss.” 

**Go, children, be quiet,” said the young 
woman, pushing them gently into the garden, 

**T have not asked after Mr. Dick,” said 
Lord Hamilton, with animation; “ is he not 
at the farm?” 

‘Nicholas will be back in a moment, my 
lord; he has been away two hours, shooting 
sea-gulls.” 

‘¢ He shoots, then?” 

“Alas! yes,” sighed Mrs. Nichols; “it js 
my only grief. I cannot forget’ what a terrible 
accident happeried to my poor father, when my 
husband makes me wait as he does this eyen- 
ing. What is to him a source of pleasure, 
becomes for me a subject of sorrow and un- 
easiness.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right, my dear Mrs. 
Nicholas. If you have any influence over your 
husband, beg him to give up this practice for- 
ever.” 

Then he continued, in a hollow voice, — 

‘The peace of one’s whole life is often 
risked; for there are memories which are 
never effaced.” 

Mrs. Dick did not remark the strange ex- 
pression that accompanied his last words. 

The earl made two or three turns in the 
room, and then seated himself under the 
chimney. 

** Come,” he recommenced, cheerfully, “ let 
us forget all that. Speak frankly, Mrs. Dick; 
are you happy here? If happiness consisted 
only in health, the round, chubby faces of the 
two children would spare me the question; but 
I know that beside the sweetest joys, humanity 
has its exigencies and its sorrows. I repeat, 
Mrs. Nicholas, have you any wish? Is your 
situation completely happy?” 

“Can you, my lord, ask that?” cried Dick, 
who, on entering, had overheard the last words; 
“‘ you, whose inexhaustible goodness has made 
me the richest farmer in the Orkneys.” 

A look of triumph passed over the face of 
the nobleman. 

“* Mrs. Nicholas, will you permit me to invite 
myself to supper? -I am waiting for Bartlett, 
whom I have told to meet me here; and, as! 
wished to visit the farm, I shall pass the even- 
ing here.” 

“ Ah, my lord, you cannot do us a greater 
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honor and favor than to seat yourself at our 
table.” 

“Come, Nicholas,” continued the gentle- 
man, turning to go out. ‘‘ Ah, I forgot,” con- 
tinued he, drawing from his pocket some rou- 
Jleaux and guineas; ‘rid me of these rolls, 
which I have brought for the children.” 

Nicholas Dick was right in saying that his 
farm was the richest on the island. Lord 
Hamilton was astonished at its marvellous 
order. 

After they had been absent an hour, Bartlett 
arrived. His face was serious, and his clothes 
covered with dust. 

“Ts not his lordship still here?” 

“Yes, he is with my husband.” 

“‘ Heaven be praised, I am in time!” 

“What has happened, Bartlett? Why this 
fear?” 

“T met a creditor of my lord’s, whom it ap- 
pears he had forgotten; he recognized me, 
* and knows that my master has returned, and 
to-morrow he will sleep in, prison.” 

“Come, come! terror disturbs your reason, 
Mr. Bartlett. My lord is rich enough to pay 
this creditor.” 

“My lord was entirely ruined, eighteen 
months since,” said Bartlett, sadly. 

“Ruined!” cried. Mrs. Dick. ‘‘ Ruined? 
Impossible! He has given us this farm, and 
for a year he has often sent us considerable 
sums to work it, saying that his immense for- 
tune allowed him to make these gifts; and see 
what he has just given me for the children! ” 

Bartlett passed his hand over his eyes. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Dick, was not your father a 
gamekeeper on Lord Hamilton’s estate?” 

“Yes,” said the young woman, sorrowfully ; 
“my father was in his service. One day, when 
he was out shooting with his lordship, a branch 
caught the trigger of his gun, and he fell to 
rise no more. He told us how it happened, 
before he died.” 

“Ah! I understand all,” murmured Bartlett. 
“Listen, mistress. I have told you the truth; 
my master has lost his entire fortune. I can- 
not explain to you by what means he has given 
you this farm and these presents; but what I 
do know is, that you would be unworthy of the 
friendship that he has for you, if you do not 
save him from the danger that threatens him 
to-day.” 

“Yes, you are right, Mr. Bartlett; for I guess 
now the cause of his generosity. Hold,” con- 
tinued she, opening the drawer of a secretary; 
“take what is necessary to pay this man. We 
have meadows and woods, which can be turned 
‘nto more guineas.” 
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** Ah, you are a noble woman!” cried the 
old servitor, pressing the hand of the farmer’s 
wife. ? 

“Take care; there he is. We will speak 
again of this affair by and by.” 

‘Well, what news, Bartlett? Are there any 
letters for me?” 

‘*Yes, my lord,” replied the servant, hand- 
ing him a sealed packet. 

** Good, I shall read it later.” 

Mrs. Nicholas finished her preparations, and 
all seated themselves at the table. But before 
doing so, the farmer and his wife found an op- 
portunity of speaking together. 

Lord Hamilton was gay. Seated between 
Mack and Gibby, he amused himself and them 
by tricks, and imitations of the cries of ani- 
mals. The three other persons were grave 
and silent. 

** Come, a last toast, in this glass of port,” 
said the young man, stretching out his glass to 
Nicholas. ‘* Never have my lips drank one 
more heartily. ‘Happiness and health to my 
hosts at Ox-stall!’ I do not know whether you 
will ever. see me again,” continued he, after 
having embraced the children; ‘ but you shall 
remember that your best friend has wept tears 
of joy. To horse, Bartlett! We have nothing 
more to do here.” 

“To-morrow my husband will meet you at 
Kirkwall,” whispered Mrs. Dick in the old 
man’s ear. . 

The two visitors sprang into their saddles, 
and went away at a long trot. 

The night was gentle and light, for the May 
moon silvgred over the trees. Turning a cor- 
ner, Lord Hamilton alighted. 

‘Tie the horses to these pines; and, if you 
have no dislike to enter a cemetery at this 
hour, follow me.” 

Bartlett looked at his master with astonish- 
ment. The face of the nobleman, a short time 
since so joyous and bright, was overcast and 
dreamy. 

The two walked silently over the damp turf 
of the field of repose. The young man stopped 
before a granite slab. 

““I promised to. tell you the mystery of my 
adventurous life. Well, read the name on this 
stone, and you will understand all.” 

‘“‘ Poor John,” murmured Bartlett; ‘he was 
a worthy and faithful servant.” 

*‘Yes,” said Hamilton, with a voice trem- 
bling with emotion; ‘‘for, in order to keep for 
me the respect and devotion of his family, he 
never told them that the ball which deprived 
him of life went from the gun of Edward Ham- 
ilton. Adieu,. good and faithful servant; we 
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are even now, for I also have fulfilled my 
duty.” 


Lord Hamilton. was still asleep in his hotel 
when Nicholas entered. 

** Quick,” said the worthy farmer, drawing 
out his pocket-book; ‘‘of what amount have 
you need?” : 

“Wait; his lordship has taken the account- 
book from me,” replied Bartlett, fumbling in 
his master’s coat-pockets. ‘‘I will tell you 
directly.” 

Nicholas took a chair, and awaited the return 
of Bartlett. 

“We will say, that, with costs, the thing 
amounts to six hundred pounds,” moaned the 
good old servant, seating himself opposite to 
the farmer. 

‘Here itis. Is that all?” 

** Shall I give you a receipt?” 

** For what?” 

Discordant cries proceeded at this moment 
from the room of the nobleman; and the earl, 
in his robe-de-chambre, with flying locks and 
sparkling eyes, dashed into the room. 

‘“‘ Bartlett, Bartlett,” exclaimed he, wildly, 
‘*T am a millionnaire! Prince Nennemhir (the 
true one) has just died at Calcutta, and has 
left me his immense fortune! I once saved his 
life in a tiger hunt! Read for yourself, my old 
fellow, what the letter tells me. Nicholas, I 
give twenty thousand pounds to Mack and 
Gibby! Ah, decidedly it is good to be rich,” 
said the young man, falling fainting into an 
arm-chair. ; 

“Twenty thousand pounds to,Mack and 
Gibby,” grumbled Bartlett, taking a bottle of 
vinegar from the table. ‘“‘Ah, if that John 
had died of an indigestion from eating pud- 
ding, these two ragamuffins would now be 
picking up gulls’ eggs for their living.” 


——_—__— 


EMINENT LIVING MEN. 


BY W. S. GEORGE. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHW A. LOGAN. 


EARLY all the able generals in the late 

war, on both the Union and rebel sides, 
were educated as soldiers. This was so clearly 
shown that sneers at ‘‘ West-Pointers ” ceased. 
Training by active service in the field was 
not equal to that of a theoretical military 
school, in giving us great commanders. The 
single exception to this rule is Jonn ALEXAN- 
DER LoGaN, who stepped from the halls of 
Congress into the ranks of a volunteer regi- 
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ment as a private, and rose to the command 
of an army by military ability and success 
alone. 

He was born in 1826, of poor parents, — his 

father being an Irishman and his mother a 
Tennesseean, — in that portion of Southern 
Illinois called “Egypt.” It is a fruitful land, 
but in John’s boyhood was without common 
schools, and therefore his early education was 
sadly deficient. At twenty years of age, he 
volunteered for the Mexican war, and was 
chosen lieutenant in the first Illinois regiment, 
and for some time was acting adjutant. In 
1848 he returned home, and commenced the 
study of the law with great ardor. In 1849 he 
was elected clerk of his native county of Jack- 
son. In 1851 he was admitted to the bar; 
and, being a ready, enthusiastic speaker, on 
the Democratic side in politics, he was the 
same year elected prosecuting attorney. There 
is scarcely another instance of a young lawyer 
reaching such a position in his first year’s 
practice. Logan’s native talent and whole 
souled energy more than made up for his boy- 
hood’s ignorance. 
. His political rise was very rapid — in 1852 
chosen member of the state legislature, in 1856 
elector of president and vice-president, in 1858 
representative in Congress, and reélected in 
1860. He was a strong friend and admirer of 
Stephen A. Douglas, and took ground with 
him against southern secession and rebellion. 
In the canvass of 1860, although opposed to 
Abraham Lincoln’s election, Logan said, ‘If 
he is elected, I will shoulder my musket and 
have him inaugurated!” In Congress he ut- 
tered the famous warning to traitors, which he 
afterwards helped to write in bloody letters, 
that “the men of the North-west will hew 
their way down to the Gulf of Mexico with 
their swords!” These sharp and pithy sen- 
tences abound in Logan’s speeches, and they 
carry force and conviction, because he is a man 
of his word, a firm friend, a good hater, an 
open fighter, one whose bite is even more 
severe than his bark. He could not control 
his excited patriotism just before the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run, but leaving his seat in Con- 
gress, he seized a musket, and marched as a 
private in the ranks of Colonel Richardson’s 
regiment, fought like a lion on that hot July 
day, and was one of the last to leave the dis- 
astrous field. 

In August, 1861, he went home and raised 
the Thirty-first Illinois regiment in two weeks, 
by his fiery, eloquent zeal, although the com- 
munity had been strongly pro-slavery, and the 
war was then denounced as an “ abolition war.” 
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He was made colonel, and very soon led his 
troops into battle at Belmont, under Grant. 
He had a horse shot under him, but, with 
great daring, cut his way through the rebel 
lines, with his regimental flag in the front. 
At Fort Donelson his regiment, while support- 
ing an Illinois battery, was attacked by an 
overwhelming rebel force, but bravely held its 
ground until three fourths of its officers and 
half its rank and file were killed or wounded. 
Colonel Logan in this battle got a bullet- 
wound in the arm, and two wounds in the 
thigh; but although faint and streaming with 
blood, he would not leave-the field, nor cease 
exhorting his men to “stand firm,” until reén- 
forcements arrived. After recovering from a 
two months’ illness, he took part in the move- 
ment against Corinth, and afterwards com- 
manded our forces at Columbus, Miss., aiding 
also in Grant’s winter campaign of 1862-3. He 
had been promoted to be brigadier, and then 
major-general. 

In the grand campaign against Vicksburg, 
Logan bore a conspicuous part. His dashing 
valor and bold movements snatched victory 
from threatened defeat at Port Gibson, at 
Champion Hills, and again at Raymond, the 
latter of which was called by Grant * one of 
the hardest small battles of the war.” An eye- 


witness says that ‘‘ General Logan was, as 
usual, full-of zeal, and intoxicated with enthu- 


siasm. His horse was shottwice. If you ever 
hear that Logan is defeated, make up your 
mind that he and most of his men are sacri- 
fied. He has stricken the word ‘ retreat’ from 
his military lexicon.” His services around 
Vicksburg were so great that his division had 
the post of honor, and marched first into the 
captured town, while he was put in command 
of it. A medal of honor was voted him by 
the renowned corps of McPherson, inscribed 
with the names of the battles in which he had 
fought. 

In May, 1864, Logan, having command of 
the Fifteenth Army Corps, and taking part in 
Sherman’s flanking movements from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, begged leave to attack Resa- 
ca, and could have captured it from the rebels, 
and closed the campaign three months sooner, 
had not McPherson hesitated too long. In the 
desperate fights with Hood’s army at Atlanta, 
where McPherson was killed, Logan assumed 
temporary command as senior officer; and 
raising the battle-cry of ‘‘ McPherson and re- 
venge!” the division charged with resistless 
fury on the foe, laid swaths of dead rebels 
where they moved, captured eighteen stands of 
colors, and five thousand small arms.. Logan 
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showed in this battle that he could handle a 
large army with consummate skill. His genius 
was well illustrated in a little affair at Hope 
Church, Georgia. The rebels suddenly charged 
upon a battery posted in Logan’s line, took two 
of the cannon, and started off with them. 
Logan was busy in another part of the field; 
but, seeing the rebels retiring unpursued with 
their trophies, he dashed up to the nearest regi- 
ment, and exclaiming to his men, “ Bring 
back those guns, you rascals!” led them to the 
charge, pell-mell, without regard to formation, 
overtook and beat the enemy before they could 
reach their lines, and recaptured the coveted 
cannon. Logan joined in Sherman’s wonder- 
ful campaign through the Carolinas, and com- 
manded the Fifteenth Army Corps, from Sa- 
vannah to the surrender of Johnston. 

At intervals during the rebellion, Logan left 
the arena of war for that of politics, and made 
stump speeches in support of the government. 
He changed thousands of votes by his eloquent 
tongue, backed up by such a patriotic record 
of bravery and skill, danger and’ wounds, as 
was known to be his, although, with the mod- 
esty of a true hero, he rarely alluded to it. 
The congressional district called ‘* Egypt,” in 
Illinois, was by Logan’s magnetic power on 
the stump, and the mighty growth of new 
ideas he planted, revolutionized from fifteen 
thousand nine hundred and forty-two Demo- 
cratic majority in 1860, to nine hundred and 
eighty-three Republican majority in 1864. And 
in 1866, the State of Illinois, having put nearly 
a quarter of a million of men in the Union 
armies, stamped their most illustrious officer 
(excepting U. S. Grant) with the approval of 
fifty-six thousand majority — General Logan 
receiving that number over a popular oppo- 
nent for congressman at large. It was the 
heaviest majority ever cast for any candidate. 
Last winter he was placed at the head of the 
“Grand Army of the Republic,” a political 
organization of Union soldiers; his title is 
“*Grand Commander.” He was one of the 
managers, but not the leader, of the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

General Logan is of short stature, lithe, 
active figure, finely-cut face, with heavy dark 
mustache overhanging a sensitive mouth ; 
black, piercing eyes, and open brow, shaded 
by long black hair; very swarthy complexion, 
from which the troops nicknamed him “ Black 
Jack” and “‘ Jack of Spades.” He has always 
been the idol of his soldiers, talking freely, 
mingling, and shaking hands withthem. Like 
Sheridan, he possesses the headlong, electric 
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valor, and the inspiration of possible success, 
which spurs every man up to do his best, and 
which has often turned defeats into victories, 
and pushed victories to the extent of rebel 
destruction. His quick, prompt, decided char- 
acter has not thrown him into blunders, nor led 
to jealousies or personal quarrel, for he has 
shown the broad and liberal views that come 
from a large mind and a generous heart, and 
his party has always been second to his 
country. 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” ** Confessions of the Ideal,” ** A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


1iIS celebrated friend of so many famous 
authors was himself one of the most ori- 
ginal thinkers and writers of the age in which 
‘he flourished: * If I was asked to “ affix an 
epithet” to designate him, I should specially 
devote to him, above all men that ever lived, 
the term ‘‘ quaint.” He is, indeed, unlike every 
other writer. There are a neatness, point, and 
unexpectedness about his sentences inexpressi- 
bly charming. He indulges in no superfluous 
word. His thoughts are now sweet and touch- 
ing, then humorous, and he very often puts a 
depth of philosophy in his pithy language 
which reminds one of Bacon’s Essays without 
their mannerism and pedantry. In this respect 
he is the completest of all our essayists. If he 
indulges in an affectation or conceit, he so 
humanizes it as to make it reach the heart. 
What can be more admirable than his Essay 
on April Fools, where he welcomes. all the 
great heroes of ancient and modern times as 
guests to his banquet? How quaintly he turns 
the famous sayings of these famous men into 
so many ehildish ebullitions! How splendidly 
he converts to his own use the world-famous 
spectacle of Alexander weeping for more worlds 
to conquer, when he introduces him with, “‘ Ah, 
Aleck, my boy, crying! f 


Cry, Aleck, cry, 
Put his finger in his eye. 


Sall have another world, round as an orange, 
to play with, and squeeze all the juice out of 
it, and then throw the peel away.” 

Here, in a few simple words, the humorous 
Elia has turned the butcher of his fellow- 
creatures into a blubbering lad, bellowing for 
a broken toy. 
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And what inimitable fun there is in his well. 
known story of Roast Pig! Like Don Quixote, 
there is always underlying his delicate fancies 
a hidden meaning, which is popularly called 
‘the moral,” but which makes it as relishing 
to the philosopher as to the commonplace 
reader. 

I remember the old genialist, if I may invent 
a word to fit dear old Charles Lamb, saying 
—I think’ I see him now before me. It was at 
the Tiger’s Head Tavern, on the top of High- 
gate Hill. Beside him sat the “ old man elo- 
quent,” Samuel Taylor Coleridge, drinking 
nothing, but discoursing, with only an occa- 
sional pause. On the table, before Lamb, was 
a bright pewter pot, nearly drained of its por- 
ter, which, let me explain for the benefit of 
the innocent Bostonians, is a beverage much 
quaffed in England, and very much the color of 
a moderately black ink. Lamb said, ‘I do not 
like to have my old articles of faith destroyed. 
Here’s some confounded fellow published a 
new Life of Shakspeare, in which he main- 
tains that Cervantes and glorious Will did not 
die on the same day. The man’s a fool. I say 
they did — or ought ta have done so, if Provi- 
dence understood its business. I can hear their 
disembodied spirits explaining to each other 
the madnesses of Hamlet and Don Quixote! 
These fellows, who go about stirring up un- 
savory facts, will want me next to give up 
Jack the Giant-killer; but I'll see ’em hanged 
first.” 

Upon one occasion, he calmly and seriously 
asked a clergyman, who had been boring his 
companions with a long oration on the advan- 
tages of godliness, which none could dispute, 
“Then, sir, do you mean to maintain, in this 
company, that a thief is not a good man?” 
The bewilderment of the reverend proser was 
very amusing. 

Upon another occasion, when there were 
several clergymen present, one of whom had 
expressed very harsh opinions on the depravity 
of the poor, concluding with, ‘‘ In my opinion, 
the curse of the day is the surplus population,” 
Lamb said, ‘I agree with you; buf you don’t 
pronounce the word correctly. The curse of 
the day #s the surflice population.” 

One of his best retorts happened thus: A 
neighbor of his, — although he had made all 
his wealth in the cheese business, — having 
retired with a large fortune, shrunk with holy 
horror from all allusion to his having been 
connected with trade, his wife and daughter 
affecting aristocracy. They all, consequently, 
resented any reference to their former occupa- 
tion as a personal affront. On one occasion, 
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he efftered into a discussion with Lamb on the 
rights of the poor; and, perceiving that his 
remarks were very distasteful to the kind- 
hearted poet, he said, — 

‘You see, Mr. Lamb, that I have not in me 
any of what you poets call the ‘‘ milk of human 
kindness.” 

“No,” said Lamb, “ you made that into 
cheese long ago.” 

The retired cheese-monger was more chary 
in future of expressing his opinion. 

Lamb was once asked by Serjeant Talfourd 
to a dinner party, where there was a young 
author who had just published a volume of 
poems. A copy of his book, very elegantly 
bound, was found by Lamb on Talfourd’s 
table. The old humorist, before dinner, 
looked over it, and saw that it was a collec- 
tion of conceit and commonplace. Having a 
prodigious memory, he repeated at the dinner- 
table some of the verses, saying they were his 
juvenile productions. 

The youthful author writhed under the prac- 
tical joke, but said nothing. When, however, 
Lamb openly recited, as his own, Milton’s 
magnificent commencement to the second book 
of Paradise Lost, — 


“ High on a royal throne, which far outshone 
The wealth of Ormus and of Ind,” &c., — 


the young poet, who had been boiling over all 
the evening, to the astonishment of the com- 
pany, rose and said, — 

“Mr. Talfourd, I have patiently allowed Mr. 
Lamb to claim my verses as his own, but I can 
never tamely sit and hear the immortal Milton 
robbed of Paradise Lost.” 

But the good sayings of Lamb are so numer- 
ous that a volume might be filled with them. 
I will, therefore, in ‘my next, say a few words 
about his household. 


PALL GARDENING. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


Y pEAR Boys AND Girts: Much has 
been written, and more has been said, 
upon the beauties of horticulture; also many 
practical directions have been printed. Yet 
some of our youthful readers may not have 
read them. If we can only persuade any child 
to cultivate fruits and flowers, most surely 
shall we be repaid. They are our heavenly 
Father’s smiles. 
It is too late for asummer garden; but much 
can be done this fall, which will repay you ten- 
fold-next spring. 


ithe winter. 
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It is not too late to sow perennials for next 
year’s blossoming. Canterbury-bells, fox-glove, 
pinks of all kinds, and delphiniums may how be 
sown, and if shaded from noonday heat, and 
well watered, will soon germinate. Candy- 
tuft, pansies, &c., may now be planted for 
early spring blooming. They will live through 
the winter with a light covering of hemlock 
boughs, straw, cornstalks, or any brush to pro- 
tect them from the chill blasts. 

The finest bed of English pansies we ever 
saw were planted in the fall, in a bed of rich 
soil. Before the winter snows, the plants were 
covered lightly with manure and straw through 
In the spring the manure was 
carefully raked off, and the plants dug around 
with a garden fork. They bloomed early in 
spring; and, as we looked upon them by the 
morning light, their bright faces seemed to 
say, ‘*Good morning!” These lovely flowers 
look like happy children. 

Many persons in our country call the pansy 
violet; but the gardener only calls the sweet, 
double, blue and white violet by that name. 
And this sweet violet hides its head modestly 
under. its leaves, and is the flower the poet 
speaks of : — 


**Meek and lowly, hiding ’neath its leaves of 
green.” 


The bright-faced pansy does not hide its head; 
it looks you in the face as fearless as a sinless 
child. 

Next week we will write you again. 


A curious SENTENCE. — The following cu- 
rious sentence — “ Sator arepo tenet opera 
rotas” — is not first-class Latin, but can be 
freely translated, ‘“‘I cease from my work; the 
sower will wear away his wheels.” It has 
these peculiarities: First, it spells backwards 
and forwards the same; second, the first letters 
of each word spell the first word; third, all 
the second letters of each word spell the sec- 
ond word; fourth, all the third, and so on 
through the fourth and fifth; then we find 
that the last letters of each word spell the 
first word; the next to the last of each word 
spell the second word, and so on through. 

Frep C. E—s. 


— Tue “Norse giant violinist,” Ole Bull, 
made thirteen thousand dollars by his late trip 
to America. 


— Gustavus ADOLPHUS WHALEBONE — a 
London cab-driver. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Dirxctions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


A PLEA FOR MANLY SPORTS. 


BY REV. S. R. CALTHROP. 


CANNOT tell how much '*pHysi- 
CAL weakness, how much 'tMorAL 
evil we have *BATTED, and *tBOWLED, 
and *SHINNIED away from our door; 
but I do know that we have batted 
and bowled away **INDOLENCE and 
*tLISTLESSNESS, and doing *NOTHING, 
which I believe is the 'DEvIL’s great- 
est engine; and I also know that the 
“ENTHUSIASM of the boys in these 
games hever dies out, their ‘enjoy- 
MENT never flags, for these games 
supply the want of the boys’ *na- 
TURES, and keep their thoughts from 
straying to FORBIDDEN ground. 

A young man at an English Uni- 
versity too often learns no 'Goop 
thing there, except to play a capital 
game at **cRICKET, have a good seat 
upon a **HORSE, pull an *toar till he 
drops, and to have a general belief 
in the omnipotence of *ptuck! And 
I can tell you, ‘THAT * is no bad Epuv- 
CATION, as far as it goes. I am per- 
fectly well aware that young men 
too often learn ‘toTHER and 1WORSE 
things than these — learn to '*pRINK, 


== and swear, and 'DEBAUCH, and to 


spend as fast as possible in riotous 
living the **MANHOOD and *STRENGTH 
which God has given them. But 
THs I know and publicly declare: 
that it is this love of ‘MANLY SPORTS 
which keeps the fast young men of 
England from utter *tcoRRUPTION 
and ‘pecay. Such men, renowned 
in their school and college days as 
good “cRICKETERS, 'fOARSMEN, or 
IRIDERS, were the men that made 
StALMA, *tINKERMANN, and *BALA- 
KLAVA * POSSIBLE; who have just 
done battle at fearful odds on the 
burning plains of °INp1a, on behalf 
of helpless *twomen and slaughtered 
*BABIES ; and those whom their strong 





right arm could not *save, it was able to 
‘avENGE! The iron ENDURANCE which they 
had gained in many a bloodless contest, stood 
them in good sTEAD there, when all their 
manhood was !NEEDED, if ever it was; and 
over those that nobly *p1ep there, methinks 
that I can see the Genius of England weep 
bitter TEARS, and thus speak, with deep self- 
reproach: * Ah, ‘sons of mine! 'Lovep and 
*ZARLY *LosT! Ye whom I could not Teacu, 
whom NO ONE in all my broad lands could 
teach, how to unite the *tvirtuous, *wisr, 
and *HOLy soul with the soul “tyoyous and 
‘FREE! Alas for me that ye had to pI be- 
fore I could know how *NOBLE ye were! that 
your gold ‘BoprEs, fallen on the field, wounps 
all in FRONT, and NONE * BEHIND, would be so 
many poor dumb MouTHSs to tell me of the un- 
told **twEALTH which I have in my *cHILDREN, 
those very ones who too often are nought but 
SHAME and GRIEF tome!” **DEar, **NOBLE 
*old ENGLAND! if God will teach her *rnis 
wisdom, her old **HEART will beat on ‘*BRAvVB- 
LY for a *THOUSAND YEARS to come. 





POOR LITTLE LAMB. 
BY Cc. 


OOR little lamb, at play alone, 
Where have thy young companions gone? 
Come home with me, and do not fear, 
And I will be thy friend sincere. 
Poor little lamb, come home. 


When summer’s sunny days are past, 
And sweeps the cold and chilling blast, 
What can protect thy slender form, 
Amid the howlings of the storm? 

Poor little lamb, come home. 


In pleasant days, when suns are bright, 
And heaven is radiant with the light, 
It may indeed be sweet to stay: 
Not so in winter’s frosty day. 

Poor little lamb, come home. 


Come home, and I wili well provide 
For all thy wants; and near my side 
Thou shalt be kept all nice and warm, 
And never fear the ruthless storm. 
Poor little lamb, come home. 


—— ENGLAND has a population of twenty- 
two millions, and one million paupers; Ireland 
has a population of something less than six 
millions, and seventy-three thousand paupess. 
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NATIONAL GAMES. 


EARLY every country has some out-door 
pastime, which, from some peculiar ad- 
vantages it may possess, has become the favor- 
ite sport among the lovers of athletic games of 
that country. In England they have the old 
standard game of Cricket, which has been 
played by high and low, rich and poor, man 
and boy, since the twelfth century, although it 
is within the last one hundred years that it has 
attained to that popularity which makes it the 
national out-door game of Englishmen. 
America’s chosen pastime is Base Ball; and 
although compared with Cricket, it is still in 
its infancy, yet twenty-three years have shown 
that it would be a difficult matter’ to find a 
gaine which would meet with the support of 
the young men with such hearty approval as 
has been accorded to “our national game.” 
La Crosse, the national game of Canada, is 
comparatively but little known in this section, 
although it was played by the North American 
Indians before Base Ball was even dreamed of. 
It is a most interesting game to both players 
and spectators, and possesses all the qualities 
of exercise found in Cricket or Foot Ball. 
This game can also be played when the weath- 
er is unsuited for Base Ball and Cricket; and 
it will not be long before Our Boys and Girls 
will have opportunities of. witnessing this 
beautiful game, as clubs are now forming in 
different parts of the country. We intend 
shortly to give our young friends full instruc- 
tions how to play this game, with the rules, 
names, and description of implements — in 
fact, everything they will need to know, in 
order to play this national game of Canada. 


BASE BALL REPORTS. 


Tour of the Champion Club of America. : 
HE Union Club of Morrisania, who won 
the championship from the Atlantic Club 
of Brooklyn last season, are on a tour through 
the Western States; and on their return they 
will be in good time to contest with the ex- 
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champions as to who shall hold the proud title 
until next season. can 

The games of the trip played thus far are as 
follows : — 

The first game of the Unions, after leaving 
home, was with the National Club’of Albany, 
whom they defeated by a score of 36 to 19, ina 
contest lasting three hours and twenty-five 
minutes. Leaving Albany, the club went to 
Syracuse, N. Y., and played with the Central 
City Club, defeating them by the decisive score 
of 37 to7. Their next opponent was the Au- 
burn Club, of Auburn, who scored 28 to 67 for 
the champions. The club then journeyed to 
Cleveland, O., where they played two games. 
The first was with the Forest City Club, who 
kept the Morrisanians down to 25, scoring 7 
themselves. The second game in Cleveland 
was with the Railway Unions, who made but 
8, while the champions ran up their score to 
43- We next find the Unions at Detroit, where 
they played the Detroit Club, defeating them 
by a score of 33 to11. The next game of the 
trip was with the Central City Club of Jack- 
son, Mich., who were sadly beaten, the score 
standing, at the end of the game, 65 to 1 in 
favor of the Unions. 


ORIOKET. 


The All England Eleven. 

T is quite probable that within a few weeks 

the All England (Cricket) Eleven will ar- 
rive on our shores for the purpose of playing 
the national game of England against any 
twenty-twos that may be brought against 
them. Games have been arranged for in 
Montreal, New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia; and as there is a great desire among 
lovers of out-door sports to see this represen- 
tative eleven of England, large crowds will 
doubtless attend the games wherever they may 
be played. The Eleven come to this country 
by invitation of the Philadelphia clubs, the 
most expert Cricket Club of the United States. 


A REMARKABLE Jump. — If we may believe 
the reports in the western papers, they have 


among them an extraordinary jumper. The 
accounts of a Caledonian picnic at Milwaukee, 
a week or two since, says that a Mr. William 
Tait made a standing jump of fourteen feet 
and one and a quarter inches. If there is no 
mistake in these figures, this is the best stand- 
ing jump on record, as previous to this achieve- 
ment twelve. feet and five inches was the best 
recorded. 




















987. (Bees) (ewer) (ewer) (eye) (tea) t (hen) 
g (hoe —h) (a head) — Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead. 988. Pale ale. 989. Green- 
wood. ggo: Grant. 991. Illimani. 992. Bag- 
dad. 993. Merchant. 994. Lawyer. — 995. 
Druggist. 996. Apothecary. 997. Broker. 
998. Jeweller. 999. Hatter. 1000. Tailor. 
toor. Shoemaker. 1002. Machinist. 1003. 
Butcher. 1004. Mechanic. 1005. Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 1006. 1. Incidents. 2. Research. 
3. Edda. 4. Loon. 5. Accusation. 6. Negro. 
1007. 
1008. 
1009. Edgar A. Poe. 1010. 

to11. Sir Walter Scott. 


7. Dissertation — IRELAND, SHANNON. 
Il est sur le tapis — It is on the carpet. 
T. B. Macaulay. 

E. Bulwer Lytton. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
words in Italics : — 

1013. Aly says his dan was published in ——. 
1014. Dan fines Mary for spelling de for deck, 
and tells her to read IOI5. 
Cain will tap John, and both will follow their 
1016. If Tom should desert, and Jack 
should 2zf him, he would appeal to the ——. 
1017. J bore for oil and get malt, and send it 
Taco, 


to -—-—. 
ENIGMA. 
1018. It is composed of g letters. The.1, 2, 
9 is a place where some men get honor, some 
distinction, some rich, and some drunk. The 
5. 8, 7,6, 3 is a measure. The 4 is a vowel. 
The whole is used on a ship. 
MaGGIE ZINE. 





1019. 





Sans-TETEs. 

1020. Take from a city of France, and leave 
water in a certain state. 1021. Take fromh a 
city of France, and leave to. recline. 1022. 
Take from a city of England, and leave a 
weapon. 1023. Take from an Irish cape; ‘and 
leave one of Shakespeare’s characters. 

YORICK. 
CHARADE. 

1024. My first is a man’s name; my 'sétond 
is the name of a tree; my whole is a group of 
islands. HIGHLANDER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
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ERE we are once more, refreshed, rejuve- 

nated, recuperated — in fact, “just as 
good as new” — from our short vacation. 
There’s nothing like a little trip among the 
hills, and woods, and the grand old moun- 
_ tains, to make an old fellow feel a good deal 
like a boy again. But what a batch of letters! 
Take my coat, ye merciless sans culottes, and 
don’t quite bury me in a paper grave! 

Tempest, the idea is rather a splendid one, 
but hardly practical. We have published sim- 
ilar transpositions. We hope some time to 
furnish something on geology. — Billy Burr 
should write his letters with ink. Our optics 
are not so young @s they once were. — 
F. W. P.’s rebuses should have been com- 
posed wholly of symbols. — If we ever should 
go to Staatsburgh, Monsieur may depend upon 
us. We take the charades. — Licorice John is 
convalescent, but his head is hardly settled 
enough to do the double extra on head work. 
— Rodolphus Reno’s rebus is a little too sen- 
timental. 

Mayne Reid, Jr. was nearly correct. — The 
Quaker should try to give more symbols and 
less letters. — Corry Spondent is too facetious. 
He should expend more of his wit upon the 
composition of his puzzles. — Punch, thanks 
for the picture and the charade. — Hoboken, 
right. — M. Lewis, write again; the letter is 
better than the rebus. — Petr Oleum, what 
sort of a society is it? — Pica, send address for 
areply by mail. Answers are all correct. 

Quilldriver, we think that it would show a 
manly spirit to be cheerfully controlled by the 
majority; and no society can flourish where 
jealousies are cherished, or permitted to con- 
trol any actions of te members. Be gener- 
ous, magnanimous, and just, and overcome 
the meanness of others by generosity. It is 
quite fair to have the officers chosen anew 
each term, if the constitution is so framed and 
adopted. — Virtus, we do not like to publish 
Latin enigmas. 

Buck Bradford, Jr., we will repeat, that we 
can do nothing with you unless you choose 
some other signature, as we have twenty or 
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thirty letters signed Buck Bradford, and there 
is no way to distinguish them; consequently, 
we cannot answer any of them. You can send 
subscribers to the publishers, and we shall be 
sure to find it out. The Highland Gazette is 
published by Johnny Jumpup, 8 Cedar Street, 
Roxbury, Mass.; The Welcome Visitor, by 
Punch the Printer, Box 642, Evansville, Ind. 
— Will Yorick please send his address to the 
editor? — Jane Eyre should have sent her true 
name. 

Leo, Box 140, Brattleboro’, Vt., is afflicted 
with the autograph mania, and would like to 
correspond with similar sufferers, and also 
with Monsieur. He has a list of three hun- 
dred autographs, which opens with the names 
of Grant, Colfax, Sherman, — we blush, and 
pause. —If Toozle has sent five subscribers, 
“he is our nephew. Charade shall appear. — 
Oliver Howard, No. 91 Lacock Street, Allegha- 
ny City, Pa., wishes to correspond with boye 
interested in telegraphy. 

Frank Rudolph has our thanks for his efforts 
in behalf of our subscription list; but the enig- 
ma has a proscribed subject.— Quiz, he is 
William A. Wheeler. Will give the other 
name by private letter, or when we see you. 
What Box does Veteran hail from? — Flor- 
ence K. D.’s puzzles are very good, but we 
have made use of the names in a similar form 
before. She must try again. — Pau] Pry, Jr., 
after a year’s absence, makes his reappearance. 
He is right welcome. He wants to know where 
all the old Boys are that have dropped off one 
by one. In our fast age they must be men by 
this time. The rebuses are fair, but we are 
crowded with them. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebus — Yorick; double acrostic — O. B. 
Diah; blanks — Hautboy, Essex; charade— 
Eureka; geographical questions — Monsieur; 
puzzle — Ham Pegotty. 


DECLINED. 

Aunt Isaac, L. W B., Krow Mow, Carl Ray- 
mond, Essex, Schneider, Jokes, Jim Limber- 
legs, Buck, P. V. N—y, George Gimney, Buck 
M. S. R., Ned Nosteg, Sylvan Grove. 


Wish CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frank W. Pierce, Rochester, N. Y.; Johnny 
Schmoker, 462 Eighth Street, Troy, N. Y.; 
Iola, No. 87 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, O.; 
Hector, 141 Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Ralph Rover, Box 309, Woburn Centre, Mass. ; 
Jokes, No. 425 South Sixteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Humorist, 191 Longworth Street, 
Cincinnati, O. ; 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








OHINA. 


WE know very little of the history of the 
‘“‘Middle Kingdom,” except what the 
Chinese themselves tell us. Still we claim the 
right to reject’ all that to us appears improb- 
able. The native historians date back the 
commencement of their nation to a period 
something more than two thousand years be- 
fore our era. At first they were a savage 
horde, roving among the forests, ignorant of 
the use of fire, without other clothing than the 
skins of animals, without houses, and subsist- 
ing on the spoils of the chase, with the ad- 
dition of such roots and insects as they found 
eatable. 

In the coufsé of time one of their chiefs in- 
duced them to make huts for themselves, and 
another made the grand discovery of fire. 
But Chin-nong placed his nation on the high 
road to civilization by the invention of the 
plough. 

About eleven centuries before Christ, Chi- 
nese history becomes more authentic. But 
more than five hundred years later than this, 
in the time of Confucius, the great Chinese 
lawgiver and philosopher (sixth century B. C.), 
the empire was held by a number of indepen- 
dent tribes, each having its own laws and sov- 
ereign, though the whole seem-to have had 
one, or at most a very small number of superi- 
or chiefs. 

At the time the Great Wall was built, a little 
more than two thousand years ago, half of the 
present extent of China was united under one 
emperor. Later, the empire was again split 
into three, and then into two kingdoms. At 
length, A. D. 585, the two kingdoms were 
permanently united into one. 

For many centuries before and after the 
union of the governments the Chinese were 
disturbed by the inroad#of their Tartar neigh- 
bors. The Chinese and the Tartars are sup- 
posed, hy men who have studied the question 
carefully, to belong to the same race. Still, a 
long separation had made great differences 
between them. 

As the Manchoos, or Eastern Tartars, were 
the more troublesome, the Mongols, or West- 
ern Tartars, were called in to the aid of the 
Chinese. These Mongols expelled the Man- 





choos, but remained masters of China them- 
selves. Kublai Khan, the Mongol leader, and 
founder of the first Tartar dynasty in China, 
had the wisdom to adopt the Chinese usages in 
all.things except religion, This monarch also 
has the honor of having constructed the Great 
Canal. His descendants seem not to have in- 
herited his great abilities, and in less than a 
hundred years the Chinese expelled them, and 
founded the Ming dynasty. This line of em- 
perors lasted till the early part df the seven- 
teenth century, when a rebellion broke out, 
and enabled a usurper to overrun the coum 
try. The emperor,.to avoid falling into the 
hands of this rebel, destroyed himself and his 
only son. One of his generals then called in 
the Manchoos. The rebellion was suppressed, 
but the new allies remained in possession of 
the empire. The Tartar dynasty then founded 
still fills the throne of China. The conquerors 
compelled the Chinese to adopt the dress 
which they now wear, and to shave their 
heads. In other respects they conformed to 
the customs of the country. 

These few facts may enable us the better to 
understand some other Chinese questions, 


THE RIGHT OF SANCTUARY. 


HE right of sanctuary, now fallen into 

disuse, was originally an institution of 
divine appointment, and mercifully designed 
to restrain the vindictive passions of men; but 
in the course of ages it ‘became perverted, and 
was made the cloak for wickedness and abuse. 
Among the Israelites there were six cities of 
refuge, to which those who committed unin- 
tentional manslaughter could flee to escape 
the wrath of relatives. Subsequently there 
were three more added, and the Temple of 
Solomon, with its altar of burnt-offerings, was 
declared a like harbor of safety. 

In 872, Alfred the Great instituted the right 
of sanctuary in England; while in Wales it 
was observed with strictness and superstition, 
even extending the safety to the servants and 
cattle of the malefactors. In Scotland, Holy- 
rood Abbey was a place of protection. 

At the dissolution of monasteries, sanctu- 
aries were confined to parish churches, cok 
legiate churches, cathedrals, and hospitals; 
and no immunity was allowed to persons 
guilty of the more serious offences. On the 
reéstablishment of Popery in Queen Mary’s 
reign, the right of sanctuary was restored to 
its wonted vigor. It was again restricted in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and in that of 
James I. it was permanently abolished. 





